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ELECTION “CRIES.” 


A Generat Election will soon absorb the attention of the 
political world, but it will be no easy matter to get up a good 
paying cry. Happy are those members who were not only born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, but with snug boroughs in 
their pockets; they need not make pledges at the hustings, or 
break them in the House ; they may conte nt themselves with 
subscribing handsomely to the county charities, or by giving a 
few pheasants and other trifles to their constituents when the 
shooting season is on ; but Parliamentary Reform, Church-rates, 
Vote by Ballot, Extension of the Suffrage, the Malt-tax, and in 
fact politics of all kinds, may be absolutely shelved, or left to die 
a natural death at the hands of Ministerial tormentors. 

We are able to state, on undoubted authority, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will stand again for the University 
of Oxford; but we are inclined to think that it will not be very 
difficult to get up a successful “cry,” the results of which may prove 
rather mortifying to Mr. Gladstone and his supporters. The 
strange bedfellow cry would some years ago have been of 
itself sufficient to send Mr. Gladstone straight into Lancashire 
or some other admiring constituency. Old Oxonians, who would 
never have dreamed of finding Sir Richard Bethell and Mr. 
Gladstone in the same Cabinet, may congratulate Lord Palmer- 
ston on having had the tact to conciliate Mr. M. Gibson by 
drawing him within the meshes of office; but we doubt not that 
some Church and State champion, with more Church in him than 
State, will absorb the affections of the country clergy, and send 
Mr, Gladstone to the right-about. 
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A Church ery, whether with direct reference to Oxford itself, 
Ireland, or Natal, would inevitably rally the country clergy 
round Mr. Gladstone’s opponent. Again, there is another class 
of enemy with whom Mr. Gladstone will have to contend—the 
country squires. This influential body of gentlemen will, if 
everything else fails, turn the scale against Mr. Gladstone. It 
is true that very few squires are entitled to vote; but the majority 
of them have, in the “good old days,” when hunters were the 
rule and not the exception, spent a couple of years at the 
University, and they still feel an interest in the place where 
they spent many happy days; they also hate Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial policy with a hatred which is, to say the least, 
instructive ; they support the schools, as well as the coal and 
clothing clubs, of the parishes in which they possess broad acres ; 
and they are, in nine cases out of ten, the clergyman’s right 
hand. It is not to be supposed that every country vicar would, 
merely for the sake of a voting paper, care to quarrel with the 
squire — still less with the squire’s wife or daughters — and we 
doubt if there are ten squires in England who would vote, or 
allow any one over whom they can exercise the slightest pressure 
to vote, in favour of Mr. Gladstone. 

Scholars have to suffer many tortures before they can obtain 
their M.A. degrees; and, lastly, they are forced to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as a pledge of orthodoxy. There is, how- 
ever, much truth in the remark that the man who believes them 
all must be either very stupid or else very unscrupulous. But 
the moral pressure put upon the majority of M.A.’s does not end 
with an University career. The rich rector and the poor 
curate are both subjected to a further screwing process, even 
within the precincts of their own parishes. Unless we—who do 
not believe in the Chancellor of the Exchequer —and others, 
who are his most earnest supporters—are very much mistaken, 
the vote by proxy is simply Mr. Gladstone’s death warrant. 
We are not inclined to speculate or to pronounce oracularly con- 
cerning Mr. Gladstone’s probable successor; but one thing is 
certain, it will be impossible to find a representative with half 
Mr. Gladstone’s genius or ability. We cannot help admiring 
Mr. Gladstone’s transcendent talents, though we cannot applaud 
his policy ; he has also the signal advantage of speaking like a 
man who is in earnest ; and, as far as we can see, there is no one 
else on the Liberal side of the House who is competent to take 
the position at present held by Lord Palmerston. Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech of last November, to which Mr. Mark Pattison and 
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others of the Broad Church party had to listen with an air of 
stigmatized innocence, was probably delivered for the express 
purpose of sounding the way for Mr. Gladstone’s opponent. If 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech were meant for the manifesto of a party, 
the pure pity of the speaker and the melancholy succession of 
tropes and figures used by him were, to say the least, misplaced. 
The speech was far too flippant to carry much weight with it ; 
besides, there is more of the ridiculous than of the sublime in the 
position assumed by a descendant of Israel before the orthodox 
University of Oxtord. The uncharitable could not help 
remarking that a defence of the Pentateuch would not have 
been much out of place from one whose pedigree can be easily 
traced to the impenitent thief; but, if Mr. Disraeli had really 
discovered a Christian witch in a Christian country, it would 
have been wise on his part to have let her alone. 

We have groaned long enough under the bigotry and 
malignity which are invariably veiled under “ religious ” cries of 
all sorts; and, if Mr. Gladstone’s opponent be put forward on 
“religious ” grounds alone, we hope to see the present repre- 
sentatives returned again with thumping majorities. 

In other places it will be difficult to set up a ery at all. Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Bentinck often oppose one another, and the 
quondam city clerk is gradually losing the confidence of the 
great Conservative party; his popularity is so much on the 
decline, that Conservatives are now often heard to ask whether 
General Peel and one or two others whom we could name, do 
not possess all the qualifications which are necessary for concili- 
ating foes and commanding friends. We may point to the 
Malt-tax, Fire Insurance, Colonial Policy, and Church Rates as 
so much capital already subscribed for Election speeches. 
Mr. Bright and “poor little Amberley” will sing the song of 
Household Suffrage to the tune of “The whole hog or none,”—Mr. 
Lawson can try the water-cure and shut up all the publics, 
permissu superiorum; but, we may ask, would it not be as well if 
he taught the people to make clean the outside of their dress 
and faces with the very old ale which he would thrust down the 
throats of unwilling recipients. 

Sir William Gallwey proposes a very sensible plan for the 
safety of railway passengers, and we hope the House will have 
the good sense to see that immediate Railway Reform is far 
more necessary for the safety of the people than all the Parlia- 
mentary Reform which has ever been proposed. 

The Ballot will meet with its usual fate, and Mr. Newdegate 
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may some day or other get up a grand Anti-Popery cry ; but 
party badges of this sort will not tell, save with thoroughly 
Radical and bigoted constituencies, where tea and tattle carry 
the day. 

The so-called Conservative papers have damaged Conservatism 
to such a degree by their dulness and short-sightedness, that 


when the General Election comes there will be no good cries to 


obtain a numerical majority for the very party we should like 
to see in power. 





SCIENTIFIC BULLS. 


Ir a prize bull were discovered by a member of the Alpine 
Club on the summit of Mont Blane, it would excite his interest 
far more than if seen installed at a show of fat cattle. On this 
account we venture to think that bulls, found straying over the 
Hill of Science, although somewhat lean, are among the most 
curious specimens of the bovine genus. Miss Edgeworth col- 
lected a few of this class, which she appended to her celebrated 
essay on Irish Bulls ; among these are the well-known ones of a 
celebrated French savant, “ Depuis les péles glacés jusy’aux poles 
brulans,” and ‘ Mésurer un are du meridien sous un are de 
Pequateur.” A few of these animals have lately turned up in 
British scientific paddocks. Thus, a committee of the British 
Association, in 1855, referred to a cylindrical ball, or ball in the 
shape of a cylinder. We should next expect to hear of an 
elongated circle, or circle in the shape of an ellipse. A distin- 
guished writer,* in a treatise on the Philosophy of Sound, says, 
“The object to be aimed at in a concert-room is not to deafen a 
favoured few, but to fill the whole chamber equally with sound.” 
To deafen people is usually not deemed to confer a special 
favour on them, unless in the case of “ groundlings,” who love 
to have their ears split. A celebrated German geologist, in a 
work describing his scientific travels in Norway, says, “‘ We 
tacked across the sound, during which time we passed the half 
of all the European flags, among which the American was by 
far the most frequent.” 

Only a few years ago a gentleman, of high scientific position, 
reasoned about the earth and its motions, as if it were a true 
geometrical globe, because, in common parlance, the earth is 


* Sir John Herschel on Sound, Encyc. Metrop., p. 755. 
+ Von Buch. 
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frequently called “‘ the globe.” He was thus led to infer, to the 
horror of his trembling readers, that the slightest change in the 
matter on its surface would displace the axis of rotation, and 
cause a deluge. Other writers, of less scientific rank, furnish 
similar specimens of the bull tribe; among these is a result that 
finds a place in a book intended for the mental improvement of 
the youth of our Universities. It therein appears that the earth 
exercises a transporting power towards the equator, and the 
book in question gives several numerical examples to be worked 
out by industrious students. It is surprising that a Polar and 
Equatorial Transit Company (Limited Liability) has not been 
organised in order to profit by this important discovery. 

Among all scientific bulls none are more instructive than those 
furnished by a numerous class of philosophers, whose lucubra- 
tions find their way into the political press of Europe. Every- 
thing which breathes a Christian spirit is,in their eyes, “ medi- 
eval,” “effete,” and*opposed to “ progrés.”” One of the most 
instructive instances of the tone of such philosophical writers 

was furnished not long since in the Siécle, a journal. which i is, of 
course, wonderfully replete with the “spirit of the age.” The 
humble-minded and cautious writers of this journal, like those 
of a well-known weekly on this side of the Channel, are ever 
ready to show up and expose all the “ antiquated notions of our 
forefathers.” In this way the Siecle attempted to demolish the 
Gregorian calendar. The Pagan calendar, which was introduced 
during the French Revolution, was elaborately contrasted with 
that now in most general use. The philosophical sagacity of the 
gentle sages of the Convention was especially vaunted in making 
the year begin from the autumnal solstice. ‘‘ What a preferable 
New Year’s Day,’ > says this advocate of “ progress,” “that on 
which nature is still in maturity of genial elow, the vine pen- 
dant with exuberance, the atmosphere soothing and calm, human 
toil reaping its full reward ;—what a contrast to the chill and 
gloom of such a dreary festival as this date ushers in, when the 
peasant’s s hut and the workman’s garret are expected to witness 
the greetings of those who are often foodless and fireless in their 
desolate homes! It pleased the First Consul to restore what 
had been exchanged for a more rational computation—the evil 
has been done; we must seek to mitigate it by our charitable 
efforts, ‘and to reconcile the labouring classes to their hard 
destiny.” The finishing stroke of making the Christian calendar 
partly responsible for the hard destiny of the labouring classes, 
is nearly as good logic as that which proves the affiliation of the 
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Goodwin Sands to Tenterden Steeple. But the remarks of the 
Siécle are, in other respects, well worthy of the attention of bull 
fanciers. The vaunted rational computation had been long 
before pronounced utterly absurd by the great republican 
astronomer, Arago, as it now is by every competent judge. The 
commencement of the year at the autumn solstice would entail 
confusion and troublesome intercalations. The very nomen- 
clature of the months is founded on the remarkable principle 
that all countries possess the same climate as France, and that 
the cycle of seasons is everywhere the same. The existing 
calendar is perversely in harmony with scientific principles ; but, 
as it is Christian, and emanated from a Pope, it must be con- 
demned as entirely at variance with the ~‘spirit of the age.” 


THE PRESENT MILITIA SYSTEM. 


By the time this review is in the hands of the public, the 
constitutional force of England will have assembled for its 
annual training ; and as the cost of the disembodied militia 
figures in the Army Estimates for the large sum of £786,400, it 
is worth while inquiring what compensation in the way of 
military efficiency the country receives in return for this large 
outlay. 

A commission appointed some years ago to report on the best 
mode of training the militia, recommended a period of at least 
twenty-eight days’ training, as absolutely necessary for keeping 
the force in a state of efficiency. It is almost needless to say 
that this particular commission formed no exception to the 
“fabula” which may be told about commissions in general. 
When an abuse becomes intolerable, the daily Jupiter and the 
lesser diurnal planets thunder aloud for reform. A commission 
is appointed, which, after consuming the regulation amount of 
sherry and sandwiches, draws up a report and urges substantial 
reforms. Meanwhile public attention is diverted into other 
channels, and the report is allowed to remain a dead letter. As 
might be expected from the usual penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy of the Government, the allotted time has been shortened 
by four days, on the ground of economy. Moreover, with but 
few exceptions, no militia regiment has had the benefit of even 
twenty-four days’ drill ; for the War Office has left it to the 
discretion of commanding officers to call up recruits for fourteen 


days’ preliminary drill, and the battalion for twenty-one days’ 
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drill, and as this is generally done, three days are thus deducted 
to cover the additional expense incurred by the recruits. 

Out of these one-and-twenty days how many are actually 
available for training soldiers? On the day the regiment 
assembles the uniforms and rifles are issued, and on the twentieth 
day they are replaced in the stores; on these two occasions and 
on the twenty-first day, when the men are paid off, no drill 
takes place. Deduct in addition three Sundays, one day of 
review, and allow (at the smallest computation), two wet days, 
and it will be found that only twelve out of the twenty-one days 
are actually available for converting the rustic into the trained 
soldier ; and, as the days of miracles are gone by, 1t is needless to 
say that this is not effected. 

Reviewing officers, it may be presumed, generally send in 
favourable reports of the efficiency of the militia, i.¢., they 
certify that the regiments they inspect are capable of marching 
past in slow or quick time, forming square, and deploying and 
advancing in column. Hence it is assumed that the militia is 
effective and fit for service if called upon on an emergency. 
Now, it is one of the canons of musketry instruction, that the 
soldier who cannot shoot is useless, and “ an encumbrance to the 
battalion ;” but the militia, if judged by this standard, is totally 
worthless ; as all the men and most of the officers are utterly 
ignorant of the use of their rifles, and not 5 per cent. of them 
have ever even seen a cartridge, so that, if suddenly called on to 
load, they would infallibly ram home the elongated bullet with 
the conical end downwards. 

It is needless to say that this state of things appears perfectly 
satisfactory to those in authority, who take no steps whatever to 
have the militia forces instructed in the use of their rifles, A 
trained musketry instructor has certainly been provided for each 
militia regiment, but up to this time his office has been a sine- 
cure ; and, as he never has the opportunity of keeping up the 
knowledge acquired at the schools, it is merely a question of 
time how soon he will forget it. 

Having pointed out the great defects of the present system, 
we will proceed to consider how a better plan might be easily 
adopted. 

Every militia regiment has a staff of well-drilled sergeants, 
kept up by Government, throughout the year. At present the 
benefit of their services is obtained only for 35 out of 365 days ; 
and it is worthy of remark that recruits at the end of the five, 
weeks are invariably steadier in the ranks, and better instructed & 
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than militia soldiers who have attended many annual trainings. 
The reason is that the services of the staff-sergeants are brought 
to bear upon a small number of men for the first fortnight ; and, 
with such care and attention bestowed on them, the recruits 
make rapid progress, and are often fit to take part in battalion 
movements when the regiment musters. Now, it would surely 
be a better plan to call the regiments up by companies, and 
thus obtain the services of an efficient staff for six months 
instead of 35 days ; for by this arrangement every man might be 
put through the same course of drill, musketry instruction, and 
skirmishing, as the soldiers of the line. Assume that a regiment 
consists of eight companies, each about eighty strong, the course 
might commence on 31st March, by calling up No. 1 company 
for 21 days. No. 2 would assemble on 21st April, and if this 
system were carried out with the remaining six companies, the 
course of training would terminate by the end of September. A 
company on joining would be served out with uniforms and 
rifles and parade the same afternoon. The men might remain 
armed until the morning of dismissal, by which a day and a 
half would be gained. The inspection would be dispensed with, 
and the two wet days calculated on might be profitably employed 
by the musketry instructor in imparting theoretical principles. 
This produces a clear gain of four days and a half in twenty- 
one, over the old system, leaving sixteen days and a half avail- 
able for instruction. The first twelve and a half days under the 
adjutant for manual and platoon exercise and company drill ; 
with at first three parades, and for the last week, one parade 
per diem. The next two days might be passed under the mus- 
ketry instructor, and the course might be carried on to the end 
of firing and judging distance practice in the second period. 
Two days are thus left, which might be devoted to file and 
volley-firing, or to learning the first principles of skirmishing. 
In this way every militiaman would go through the same 
annual course as the regulars, file-firing in the third period alone 
excepted. 

As regards economy, the system we propose has a marked supe- 
riority over the present one. The annual charge of about £60 
for three field officers for each regiment would be saved. The 
system of billeting, or the equivalent fourpence a day allowed 
for lodging, might also be abolished ; for there are few militia 
stores where a company of 80 men could not be quartered, and, 
even where the existing stores are too small, the requisite huts 
could be erected at a small cost. The men would be kept under 
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barrack control, and prevented from congregating in public 
houses after hours. They would have more bounty to take 
home to their friends; and, as they would be kept during 
training in a state of comparative sobriety, they would be in a 
better position to profit by the drill instruction. 

There is nothing so well devised by the wit of man, but what 
some objections can be urged against it. To this plan it may 
be objected that some of the men would be called out during 
inconvenient seasons—such as at harvest time, or when labour is 
in great demand. Militia regiments, it might be objected, 
would lose the advantages of battalion drill, and the officers, 
being called up only two at a time, would soon cease to join, 
when the attractions of meeting one another, and messing toge- 
ther as a regiment, were wanting. The answer to this is plain 
and simple. This system is devised for the fitness of the public 
service, not for the pleasure of the militia officers or men ; and, 
with regard to battalion drill, we take leave of the subject by 
putting this question to all who affect any knowledge of military 
matters. If two militia regiments — one of which has gone 
through two annual trainings according to the old system, and 
the other through the same number, according to the system 
we propose—were suddenly called out for permanent duty ; 
which of the two could be brought into a state of efficiency 
in the shorter time ? 

EROOM, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRICKET. 


No man of common sense has ever had brass enough to dis- 
pute the usefulness and actual nec essity of out-door exercise ; 
and, since this is most indubitably the pasturage of health, both 
of mind and body, it is the bounden duty of all classes of society 
to partake liberally of it in a manner which best suits their own 
peculiar tastes and capabilities. The inhabitants of this island 
have given to the world incontestible proof of their wisdom, 
from the mere fact of the readiness and eagerness which they 
display in promoting and participating in field sports, and in 
undergoing, without flinching, the various perils connected with 
them. With what thrilling admiration and unflagging interest 
do they watch the pluck and determination of men, whatever 
their station, who strain every nerve, and, as it were, go through 
fire and water for the attainment of the palm of victory! These 
are the feelings of the sensitive public at every athletic contest. 
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As a proof of this assertion we have only to refer the reader to 
his impressions received at the annual boat-races and cricket- 
matches between the Universities, the public schools, and other 
honourable rivals. It is to sports that we may attribute the 
foundation of the vigour, intrepidity, and pluck for which the 
character of the John Bull is universally admired, and these are 
the instruments by which he is made a tower of strength in time 
of peace and war. 

The national game of England is cricket, than which none 
more noble, more manly, or more social exists ; a game of which 
we Britons alone have a just right to claim the supremacy—one, 
in fact, which no other nation under heaven has the pluck to 
play; a game utterly devoid of all that is mean, cankering, or 
vile ; a game in which princes and artizans, clergy and laity, 
dons and freshmen, officers and privates, scholars and clod- 
hoppers, Anti-Te: ipots and Teapots, the staunch High Churchman 
and the “ conscientious” Dissenter, may contend in honourable 
rivalry ; a game within the reach of all classes, dispensing with 
the ordinary ranks of society, not however after the manner of 
Mr. Bright and other rank reformers, but precedence of birth, 
rank, and fortune, give place to superiority of skill; a game 
refreshing the body, relaxing, yet employing, the mind, and irre- 
sistibly driving dull care away ; a game which even Teapots, ever 
renowned with an ill-sounding fame for crying down and fulminat- 
ing against innocent amusements, allow to. be worthy of their 
panegyrics ; it is a game, in fine, widely differing from, and far 
superior to, any other pastime. For its successful cultivation 
physical activity is not the only requisite, but with this must be 
blended intellectual and moral acquirements. Unlike rowing, it 
demands not of its devotees that severe training of body which 
has proved injurious to the health of many who have not been 
gifted with iron constitutions ; still a moderate amount of train- 
ing, not of body only, but also of the intellectual faculties, is 
indispensable to those whose ambition it is to enjoy a reputation 
in their University, college, county, town, or village. 

In each department of cricket bodily strength is quite a 
secondary endowment. A batsman, as strong as Hercules, is 
a mass of lumber, unless his headpiece be richly gifted with 
judgment and discretion. He may be able, with his strong but 
untrained arm, to hit the ball “ any distance,” but this does not 
qualify him for a cricketer ;—he must be able to discern between 
“length-balls ” and “not lengths ;” he must know the various 
methods of effectively punishing the latter, and use his judgment 
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aright with the former, wherein consists the main difficulty in 
batting, and whereby it is proved to be a science not attainable 
by strength of body only ; but mens sana in corpore sano is the 
sine gud non. Of what available use is bodily strength to the 
bowler, unless he has abundance of wits and tact, and knows, 
after he has arrived, by dint of Beds pr actice, at the power 
of a bowler, how to apply it? This requires no inconsiderable 
study. He must be able to discover quickly the weak points in 
the defence of each succeeding opponent, and lay siege to his 
stumps accordingly ; he must also be gifted with a cool head, 
untiring perseverance e, a stout heart (especially when bowling to a 
notorious “ crumper,”) inirritability, and the ability to pocket 
an affront, together with a nerve that never says “die.” In 
fielding, too, a department too often neglected by amateurs, 
manifold are the requirements in addition to bodily strength. 

The moral qualifications of a cricketer must be regarded as 
an important argument in favour of the noble game. The 
Russian soldiers are said to fight with greater courage when 
under the influence of an inebri iating liquor ; ; happily this cannot 
be said of the English cricketer. Drunken and debauched 
habits will bring his career to a rapid and untimely close ; in 
short, temperance, both in eating and drinking, is essential for 
his well- being and well-doing. The author ‘of the “ Cricket 
Field ” * justly remarks :—‘ Our noble game has no sympathy 
with gluttony, still less with the habitual ‘diver out, on whom 
outraged nature has taken vengeance, by emblazoning what was 
his fac e, encasing each limb in fat, and condemning “him to be 
his own porter to the end of his d: ays.’ 

Seeing, then, that cricket involves the active exercise of mind 
and body, and requires the latter to be kept under subjection, it 
cannot fail to be of substantial benefit to the man who takes it 
up as his favourite recreation. ‘‘ There is nothing like leather,” 
is a trite saying ; but leather and timber combined are the source 
of much more amusement, attraction, pleasure, competition, and 
excitement to those who are interested in manly sports than 
leather alone. There is no recreation like cricket or boating 
which assists so materially to lengthen the class-lists, to enlarge 

the mind, to make brilliant statesmen and dauntless soldiers ; 
nor is there any other more conducive to make men worthy of 
the name of man. Some few Teapotty old maids, who ought to 


* The Cricket Field ; or, The History and the Science of the Game of 
Cricket. (Longmans.) 
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be regarded as creatures decidedly inferior to lunatics, have been 
so blind and empty-headed as to assert that undergraduates, in 
order to do credit to their college and family, ought to devote 
themselves entirely to books during their university career. If 
men were fools enough to run this monstrous course of insanity, 
the class-list would, doubtless, become a nonentity, and the posi- 
tion which man now occupies in society would speedily be handed 
over to a certain quadruped which carries long ears and a tail,— 
the extremities of its stolidity. 

We would, in conclusion, address a few words to the cricketing 
world in general, and to the secretaries of clubs in particular. 
Cricket is, in many places, especially at the public schools, begun 
too early in the year ; this is injurious to the ground, the health 
of the professional bowler, and of no real good to the rising 
batsman. As a rule, the season should not be begun before 
May. It is very seldom that any ground is fit to be played upon 
before that time. When this rule is broken, as it too often is, 
an irremediable injury is done to the growing grass; and, when 
the summer has fairly set in, the ground has greater resemblance 
to a high road, or a ploughed field, than a cricket ground, and 
is rendered unserviceable for the rest of the season. A good 
ground being so absolutely necessary to the safety of the player’s 
life, and to the attainment of anything approaching to perfection 
in cricket, we cannot but be astonished that, in many places, so 
little attention is paid to this important item in cricketing 
materials ; we often find that almost a superfluity of care is 
elicited in providing the club with paraphernalia not absolutely 
necessary, while the care and attention bestowed upon the turf 
is very meagre. Why should tents, pavilions, telegraphs, &c., 
be erected when the ground is in such a deplorable condition 
that really good and scientific play is impracticable? Let us 
hope to see the inverse order of things prevail ; first, let the 
failings of the ground be thoroughly remedied, and then, per- 
haps, it would not be unwise to provide the things of secondary 
importance. 

Finally, we would suggest the propriety of the Oxford and 
Cambridge matches being played at the Oval instead of at 
Lord’s ; and we crave three days, instead of two, for the Eton 
and Harrow match. We should also rejoice to see the conduct 
of the boys on this latter occasion more consistent with their 
general character. 
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QUACKS AND QUACKERY.* 


Ir must not be supposed that the author of these startling 
“‘ Revelations” is a Scotchman, who does not see much difference 
between the Apocrypha and the Apocalypse, or a disciple of 
Dr. Cumming, a divine to whom the exiled Saint has been such 
a signal benefactor. Mr. Courtenay does not class Parr or 
Du Barry amongst the scoundrels who are held up, by name and 
address, to universal execration; and he is quite right. It 
would be very hard to disabuse the minds of a believing public 
(afflicted with the tooth-ache and neuralgia) that all ‘the 
nice professions one sees in advertisements, as unfailing 
remedies, &c., are, after all, but part and parcel of an organized 
system of quackery and deception. 

The author of “ Qnacks and Quackery ” is, every inch of him, a 
thorough, honest, English gentleman. He stands boldly for- 
ward, and denounces in no measured terms the vile impostures 
which are daily fawned upon the indiscreet part of the British 
population. He gives the names and addresses of all those 
individuals who have for years made a living out of the fears 
and vices of a considerable portion of the community ; and the 
best proof which can be given of the author’s truth and soberness 
is, that not one of the individuals placed by him in the company of 
medical swindlers has dared to proceed against him for libel. The 
silence of pure innocence cannot persuade us that Mr. Courtenay 
has maligned or libelled a class of swindlers, who have nothing 
to prove contrary to the facts alleged against them; for pure 
innocence does not exist amongst a class of sham doctors, whose 
sole aim is to advertise largely, and receive large fees, amounting 
in some cases to between two and three hundred pounds, for 
prescriptions and remedies which are utter shams. 

Let us call all Anti-Teapots to the rescue. Let the notorious 
Dr. Henery stand forth as an example and “caution.” Above 
all, let those papers which contain the contaminating advertise- 
ments of Quacks, such as Mr. Courtenay describes, be for ever 
“cut,” and eschewed by all decent people. It is a notorious 
fact that many newspaper proprietors, availing themselves of 
the late outcry against Quacks and Quack advertisements, have 
increased their charges for this sort of advertisements, some 
three or four hundred per cent. Thus, while the probably ill-paid, 
high-minded, and talented journalist is firmly denouncing the 


* Revelations of Quacks and Quackery, by “ Detector.” London: Medical 
Circular Office, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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enormity of Quackery, his master is quietly pocketing, according 
to the new rate of charges and the number of advertisements 
daily inserted, between three and four thousand pounds per 
annum! As Mr. Courtenay does not mention these newspapers 
by name, we shall make it a point of duty to hold them up to 
the public in future numbers of the Anti-Teapot Review, wutil 
we see the last of those filthy advertisements which have too long 
disgraced the columns of some daily papers. We have our eye 
on several (London and provincial) at the present moment; and, 
if newspaper proprietors continue to do the dirty work of 
Quacks, they shall receive no mercy at our hands. It is a 
scandal and disgrace to Englishmen that public journalists, or 
in other words custodes morum, should be allowed to assist in 
disseminating the moral poison contained in disgusting advertise- 
ments. Heads of families, who need not of necessity be “ heads 
of houses,” can surely prevent newspapers which thus offend 
from entering the sacred precincts of their domestic circles. 
Quack advertisements, of which Mr. Courtenay gives us many 
specimens, are simply traps set by a cowardly class of miscreants 
to catch the young and credulous, suffering in reality or in imagi- 
nation. A regular system of intimidation and extortion is 
pursued towards their dupes by the Quacks, in order to obtain 
the means to meet their gigantic expenditure; the annual cost 
of advertisements alone being collectively £50,000 per annum. 

Mr. Courtenay gives us a whole string of facts and details, 
and says that the cure for the crying evil of Quackery may be 
described in the words, publicity and non-publicity. ‘On the 
one hand let us have a wide-spread publicity given to the evil 
practices of Quacks; on the other let us insist on the non- - 
publicity by the press of their advertisements.” We regret 
that our space is (still) too limited to enable us to do justice 
to Mr. Courtenay’s book,—it ought to be read by all young 
men in England, and translations for the use of unsuspecting 
foreigners would be invaluable; the cost is only eighteenpence. 
Will no one venture to show up the most notorious London 
Money-Lenders, and some of the “Scholastic” and other 
“ Agents” who accept fees for booking graduates and others to 
appointments which are never made ? 
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DRESS AND DRESS-MAKING.* 


Dress and dress-making have quite a literature of their own, 
and it may be interesting to many people to know what can be 
said on the subject, apart from extracts from Le Follet. 

The ladies of England have shown their activity, and innate 
good sense, by establishing the London Dress-making Com- 
pany (Limited). The L.D.M.C. is set afloat with the inten- 
tion of treating dressmakers as women and civilized beings 
deserve to be treated. The milliners of London are henceforth 
to be emancipated from the dreary slavery hitherto attached 
to their precarious calling. The hours of labour are to be 
reduced from eighteen to ten, and all inmates are to be properly 
lodged and fed. We have made a close inspection of the new 
premises in Clifford Street, and can report most favourably as to 
the general air of comfort which pervades the establishment. 
The work-rooms and sleeping apartments are well furnished, and 
ventilation has been properly attended to. Even Dr. Lankester 
approves of the sanitary arrangements ; for, where four hundred 
feet of air are absolutely necessary, at least six hundred are 
given. The show-rooms and “trying ”-rooms are fitted up in 
the best style of modern taste; and the house is provided with 
bath-rooms, so that those who work may wash in comfort. The 
original scheme was to issue 2000 shares at £10 each; and the 
money was raised in no time by the energetic superintendent, 
Miss Rudkin, to whom all praise be given. The two houses 
taken by the Company will accommodate fifty milliners ; the 
first was recently opened by the Bishop of London, and business 
has been begun in earnest; in fact, orders have come in so fast 
that advertising is not necessary, and the whole scheme seems 
likely to prosper. We congratulate the Company on its success, 
as the movement is evidently a step in the right direction. In 
many establishments long hours and bad wages have already 
been partially abolished, but we question if such an important 

* Prospectus of the London Dress-making Company, 18, Clifford Street, W. 

Crinoline in our Parks and Promenades from 1710 to 1864. London : 
E. Philpott. 

Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases, by Leichter Hock. London: Hard- 

wicke. 

An Historical Account of the Farthingale and Hoop Petticoat. London : 

E. Philpott. 

The Philosophy of Shoemaking, by James Dowie. London : Hardwicke. 

1865. 
The Saturday Review, April 15th, 1865. 
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reform would have been effected if the London Dress-making 
Company had not made a decided start. The “leaders of 
fashion * are amongst the shareholders, and the only fear we can 
possibly have is that those who have vested in the Company may 
expect work done for less than it costs the workers. With a 
little management the scheme might be made to pay well, and 
be hereafter extended throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Crinoline has been the most abused article under the sun, but 
ladies have been unanimous in its praise; and the self-same 
ladies who wear it have, by establishing the London Dress- 
making Company, stood forward as great moral instructors. 
Well may Mr. Bourne exclaim, “ Who can forget the ‘clock- 
case’ ladies which Mr. John Leech so cleverly portrayed as a 
contrast to the prevailing fashion? ‘There they stand, straight 
as a poker, and about as picturesque.” Strong men undoubtedly 
lived before Agamemnon, and no man will. doubt that there 
were fires before modern fashion was established. “ Ladies,” 
says the author of the second publication on our list, “ were 
consumed before the flowing garments of our days came into 
existence, and fire-guards were found to be extremely useful 
things before the Empress Eugenie wore a crinoline.” Semiramis 
wore a stiffened petticoat in her famous expedition, and the 
Queen of Sheba was dressed in one “ full five yards in circum- 
ference” at her interview with Solomon. The History of the 
Farthingale is a book which deserves a wide circulation. 

The author of “Crinoline in its Bissextile Phases ” informs 
the British public that he thinks the lightest possible Rhein 
wein of himself. Crinoline, in its social aspect, is very partially 
discussed by an imaginary Mr. ‘Thomas Quiet, who found it so 
difficult to read as a bachelor, that he not only dropped bachelor 
dissipation and riot, but said good-bye to soda and brandy, 
head-aches, devilled-bones, and West India pickle, and, like the 
clever D’Aubans, became a ‘‘ married man himself.” His wife 
wore crinoline ; this kind of dress sadly marred Mr. Quiet’s 
peace of mind, and we are, of course, told that, as no minstrel 
could warble his songs to the tune of harmonious pokers and 
tongs, so crinoline byt the fireside wars with musing or Morpheus. 
A lively widow, named Buttermilk (née Stormy) next appears, 
and says she has no patience with men who quote Aristophanes, 
Whately, or Mill, and give ladies their stupid opinions on dress. 
Mrs. B. says she has often found more common-sense in her 
cooks. Surely hard words break no bones. That original 
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genius, the British Paterfamilias, delights in saying that wearers 
of crinoline are inflated like balloons; that they resemble the 
Brompton boiler, or have hit the just medium between dump- 
lings and moons ; that they usurp the whole pavement, sofa, and 
fire-hearth, to themselves. The reply is, that men make the 
roads, and determine the size of their houses and grates ; that 
if people agree to sit side by side there is always room; that if 
men are rude enough to elbow and jostle ladies, and thereby get 

their poor legs or feet hurt, the simple remedy is to keep out of 
the way. Married men, too, who are eloquently lachrymose 
over their wives’ larger expenditure in a few extra yards of silk, 
not only forget that ladies who wear crinoline pay their laun- 
dresses less, and that if skirts must be open behind or before, 
silk is rather cheaper to cover the space than Honiton lace ; but 
the same inveterate grumblers drop no hints whatever about 
losses at cards, or the last “scratch” for the Two Thousand. 
Other married men, who decline an investment in Slack’s patent 
fire-guard, swear that crinoline is far too dangerous for their 
wives to wear, but they don’t complain when ballet- girls dance 
close to the footlights. When taxed with this, men simply give 
vent to that vulgar word, “hum!” 

Mr. Newdegate has,* under the shelter of a privileged position, 

cast shameful imputations upon a community of ladies ; but he 
is probably the only Member of Parliament who would not 
willingly retract any unintentional misstatements of facts. If 
wife-beating be a noble pastime amongst the lower orders, it 
must be doubly delightful to attack helpless ladies in the House 
of Commons ; but, we would ask, if Mr. Newdegate wears only 
one pair of trousers, why should he and other Englishmen insist 
that their wives and daughters drag about five or six jupons each 
time they go out? Pounds, shillings, and pence may make the 
sum total of what men call sense ; but if women are to be blamed 
when free, and blamed in bonds, we would strongly recommend 
a little wholesome ducking for husbands in horseponds, by the 
Outraged Wives’ Society (Limited). 

Leichter Hock says that crinoline may be applied to many 
purposes, and the editor of the Nursery Record t—a paper whic h 
has no connection with the illustrious, but not illustrated Protes- 
tant Punch—furnishes the following, “ As a Byrde Cage :”— 


* Letter of Sir Charles Clifford, Times, March 30, 1865. 
+ The Record. London: A. Macintosh, 
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‘There was a young lady who lived in a garret, 
And couldn’t well buy a cage for her parrot ; 
So she suspended her crinoline close to the floor, 
And lifted it up when she wanted a door.” 


Leichter Hock’s book is very amusing. 
The author of ‘ Crinoline in our Parks and Promenades ” 
hy us an illustrated history of crinoline, from 1710 to 1864. 

e have been allowed a view of the original engravings of 
ancient farthingales, and we cannot help congratulating the 
inventor of the nineteenth century “ Sansflectum ” and “ Ondina ” 
on the vast improvement which he has made on the ancient mode 
for expanding female dress. We have also seen the whole pro- 
cess of crinoline-making, and we admire the simplicity and in- 
genuity which are united in the manufacture of the “Gemma,” 
and “ Picgadilly Ruffed Jupon.” No wonder that the Saturday 
Review* has at last defended crinoline with the same arguments 
which were used in this Reviewf at least nine months ago. We are 
told, on very good authority, that the circumference of crinolines, 
which used to be three and a-half yards, is now reduced to three 
or two and a-half yards, but, when crinoline really goes out, 
we shall find that the very individuals who have abused it so 
thoroughly will be the last men who would like to see their wives 
or their daughters without it. 

The “ Philosophy of Shoemaking” is a book which deserves 
the serious attention of all classes of society ; for, as Lord Pal- 
merston observed, ‘“‘ No man can work with his mind or with his 
body, if his feet are pinched.” Mr. Dowie exposes, in a very 
able manner, the absurdity of the dogmatical and mechanical 
data laid down by Dr. Meyer for the trade to follow ; but, in 
spite of this, the “ Bootmaker to Her Majesty,” Mr. Sparkes 
Hall, “informs ladies and gentlemen that he is making easy 
boots on Dr. Meyer’s principle.” Mr. Dowie proves to demon- 
stration that Dr. Meyer’s principles are utterly wrong, and not 
founded upon fact; and, in a thoroughly scientific book on the 
motions of the human foot, not only lays down true principles 
for foot-clothing, but shows clearly that if men hope to inherit 
all the ills which human feet are heir to, they had better study 
Dr. Meyer and his literature of dress. 


* Art. “De morituris nil nisi bonwm.” 
t+ Anti-Teapot Review, No. 2. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND PARIS.* 


Te author of an English pamphlet on Public Schools and Uni- 
versities has exhibited, in a distinct type and methodized arrange- 
ment, a mass of information which, in a less commodious form, 
in cumbrous statutes and unconnected notices, is accessible to 
all, The writer has procured very valuable historical details by 
abridging the Report of the Commissioners on the State of the 
Studies of the two English Universities, and informs us that the 
whole has been submitted to the revision and approval of some 
of the most distinguished men to whom the tuition and examina- 
tions of the Universities are at present entrusted. The first 
chapter of Mr. Williams’s book is devoted to a brief historical 
survey of English, Scotch, and foreign Universities. Our other 
writer, Monsieur de Vienne, acknowledges that his glass is not 
large, but that he is able to drink out of it. The French LL.D. 
also confesses that he is prouder of the Collége de France and 
the Sorbonne, than of the column of the Place Vendome, which 
cost the blood of so many French soldiers. M. de Vienne writes 
of nothing but the Collége de France and the Sorbonne ; but, as 
Mr. Williams professes to treat of Universities in general, we 
pause to inquire why Trinity College, Dublin, and the University 
of Durham, should have been passed by in such contemptuous 
silence ? 

The tradition which ascribes the origin of the University of 
Paris to Charlemagne is founded on the same certain (?) basis as 
that which ascribes the foundation of Oxford to King Alfred, 
and finally crushes all historic doubts as to the sister University, 
by requiring a firm belief in the supposed fact that Cambridge 
was founded in 1150. The origin of our English Universities is 
exceedingly obscure ; but Paris began to be distinguished as a 
place of education in the eleventh century; and the University 
of Bologna succeeded that of Paris in point of antiquity. 
Although Paris was the model upon which all subsequent 
academic institutions were founded and regulated, it would be 
difficult, in these days, to trace many points of resemblance 
between an étudiant of the Quartier Latin and an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge man in statu pupillari. 


* The Public Schools and the Universities, by John Williams, B.D. London: 
Rivingtons, Cambridge: Wallis. 

College de France et Sorbonne, par A. F. Conturier de Vienne, Docteur 
en Droit. Paris: Desloges. 
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At any rate the Sorbonne, founded a.p. 1258, is the most 
ancient collegiate establishment in Paris, and in it the theo- 
logical faculty was celebrated at a very early period. The Sor- 
bonne of 1865 is not solely a theological seminary, but the 
seat of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Degrees, from Ba- 
chelor to Doctor, are conferréd there, solely on men who can 
pass the examinations, and not, as at Oxford, where a man 
proceeds from the Bachelor’s to the Master’s degree by paying 
a fee, and waiting till his fur hood has got acclimatized. The 
University of Paris soon became the most distinguished in 
Europe, and when Joseph Scaliger was a student the number 
of scholars reached 30,000. As much misunderstanding seems 
to exist with regard to the University of Paris, we may as 
well inform those of our readers who delight in university 
statistics, that the ordinary French gentleman seldom takes a 
higher degree than that of Bachelor of Letters, or Bachelor of 
Sciences, and that the said degree can be easily taken by a 
student who has been well grounded, at the early age of 
seventeen or eighteen. A Bachelor of Letters may become a 
student in law, and be duly qualified for the bar at the age of 
twenty or twenty-one, the course required of law students being 
three years. A Bachelor of Sciences is at once qualified to 
become a medical student, and passes his last medical examina- 
tion five years after the Bachot has been attained. Men of 
Letters, and those engaged in teaching, aim at a higher degree 
than that of the ordinary French Bachelier-és-Lettres ; but, as 
a rule, the Bachelor’s degree is attained as a necessary quali- 
fication for a man who wishes to follow any of the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

Degrees are conferred on foreigners, as well as on Frenchmen. 
The subjects of examination are, for a Bachelor of Letters, 
Logic, Latin and French Composition, construing from Latin and 
Greek authors (including extracts from the Greek Fathers) Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, Natural Science, Ancient and Modern History, 
and French Literature. Paper-work and vivd voce are essential ; 
but for Latin Composition all candidates are allowed the use of a 
dictionary! Those Bachelors of Science who aspire to become 
Bacheliers-és-Lettres are, of course, excused a second examina- 
tion in Geometry, Arithmetic, and Natural Science, and many 
young men take both degrees. Full particulars of the examina- 
tions are published each year in the Manuel du Baccalauréat, issued 
by the authority of the Minister of Public Instruction. No 
student is allowed to present himself for examination without 
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the written permission of his tutor or guardian ; and those who 
are unfortunate enough to be “ploughed” get part of their 
examination fees returned to them. The same rule obtains all 
over France ; and no “ploughed” student can present himself 
twice for examination, within a given period, at separate places. 

The oral examinations are conducted by men of a certain age, 
who can bear with the bashfulness and hesitation of young men ; 
and we think that English Universities would confer a benefit on 
Pass and Honour men too, if more care were taken to select the 
examiners from the ranks of known and experienced teachers, 
instead of from the very young graduates to whom most of our 
university examinations are at present confided. 

Religious tests are entirely dispensed with in nearly all foreign 
Universities. They may, consistently enough, form part and 
parcel of the sy stem of theological seminaries ; but we are at a 
loss to conceive what benefit ordinary laymen can possibly 
receive from compulsory attendance at lectures in Theology or 
the Thirty-nine Articles. By all means, let the vested interests 
of the Church of England, and of all the other Churches, be pro- 
tected. We neither wish to see the oracles of sectarianism 
supreme in English Universities, nor to confound the rights of 
Oxford and Cambridge men with the spécialités of Maynooth or 
Oscott ; but we strongly protest against a system which forces 
young men to listen to the cold me taphysic ‘al expositions of 
those tutors who illuminate Christian tenets in college lecture- 
rooms. 

We have no desire to make odious comparisons between 
English, Scotch, Irish, and foreign Universities. We are proud 
to A that all these academic bodies are represented in the 
A. T. 8., and we cannot see that any amount of good would be 
attained by dwelling for a moment on the adv antages s which one 
University system is said to possess in a greater or less degree 
over another. We only wish Englishmen knew more than they 
do about foreign University systems ; for, as Oxford is indebted 
to Germany for more than half its classics, and to other places 
for its mathematics, it is rather absurd to suppose that all German 
and other “ doctors” are as rough and illiterate as some people 
would leave us to suppose. We are aware that many Ph.D.’s 
are emphatically fudge-doctors; in fact, their title seems to 
imply as much. But both at home and abroad honorary degrees 
are often conferred on men of no literary attainments whatever. 
Many men, who are entitled to write D.C.L. and M.A. after 
their names, could not construe Wilkins’s Greek Delectus, or 
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string together two sentences of Latin prose. Frenchmen and 
Scotchmen are apt to complain of the small endowments allotted 
to the professional chairs when “ foreigners ” complain that 
sufficient attention is not paid to the study of Greek or Latin 
verses ; and Mr. Conington recently remarked that the study of 
Latin would in no way be injured if the statutes of the Univer- 

sity of Oxford were written in plain English instead of dog 
Latin. 

Statute law is one thing, the law of ‘right reason ” is another ; 
and as long as statutes are more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, no wonder that matriculated students decline the 
study of University red-books. The statutes of the University of 
Oxford are utterly unsuited to the wants of the nineteenth century. 
They are so ambiguous in many respects, that the discipline of 
proctorial authority seems to vary with each term, and to depend 
on the judgment and right reason of those gentlemen who are 
annually elected to do the dirty work of the University. As an 
example of what we mean, we may as well inform those who do 
not already know it, that, according to the statutes, academical 
dress ought to be worn in Oxford all day long, without any 
exception whatsoever, and a literary or pecuniary fine may be im- 
posed by the Proctors on all those who do not observe the statute 
in its literal meaning. The power thus given to the Proctors is 
unlimited, as the Vice-Chancellor has no power to cancel any 
fine imposed in conformity with the statutes. We very much 
doubt whether any Proctor would fine a student for going down 
the river, after 1 p.m., without cap and gown; but by the statute 
a fine ought to be imposed. Again, it is not likely that a fine of 
£1 would be inflicted on a student who had to visit his family at 
the Clarendon or the Mitre; but the Proctors ought, if they 
exercise the discipline required by the ancient statutes, to impose 
the fine required by the law of the University. 

We have all got much to learn, and the first reform which 
ought to emanate from the University of Oxford should be a 
careful revision of the statutes. It will be quite time enough 
for members of the English Universities to sneer at foreigners 
when Oxford and Cambridge have repudiated and abolished 
many of the anomalies at present existing in English University 
systems. 
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OUR BAVARDEUR. 
(By the Author of “ A Literary and Theatrical Letter.”) 


I owe an apology to that section of the enlightened British 
public who show their superior discrimination by perusing the 
pages of this veracious Review. I am placed in a position of a 
very difficult character. My worthy editor requests that all 
MSS. may be in by the 21st at latest, and still [ am expected 
to say something about the Easter pieces. Therefore, O readers, 
if you find that my account of the new pieces are hasty and 
generally unsatisfactory, please remember how I am situated, 
and do not be too harsh on your obedient servant. While I am 
thus slightly wandering, allow me to thank those managers for 
any attention, however slight, they have shown us, and one 
gentleman in particular for orders to the upper bowes ! 

I own that, after a brief stay in the capital of France, I have 
returned in a frame of mind that inclines me, I am afraid, to take 
offence too readily at any of the many shortcomings of the 
English stage. Three of the most charming plays have I 
witnessed, viz., Les viewxr Garcons, Les Jocrisses de ? Amour, 
and La belle Héléne, besides many others. I wish I could 
give some account of the first of these, the most charming play 
I ever saw ; but I am afraid J shall not be permitted. However, 
I think that most people who have seen these will agree with me 
that it would be out of the question to act any of these three 
plays in England in any way to be compared with the way 
they are played in Paris. Yet why should we not have good 
acting and good plays? Heaven only knows. Look for an 
instant at the farces which are nightly presented to us. Mind, 
I don’t look upon the theatre as only meant for fashionables 
who drop in late after a late dinner. Suppose you are with 
a friend, you’ve taken your stalls, or rather you’ve not taken 
your stalls, or upper bowes (it depends what theatre it is, you 
know), and wish to be in time to get good seats; you see 
the play begins, say at 7.30, and disregard the announcement 
that the great piece begins at 8.15; you go so as to be there 
by 7.30, and are rewarded by seeing, perhaps, one of the 
most terrible things in the way of deadly liveliness you ever 
saw. Of this class is a play at the St. James’s, which it makes 
me shudder only to think of, viz., The Three Furies. Perhaps 
some intelligent critic will next morning give it as his opinion 
that the new farce, by G. Duderhead, Esq., is a good lever de 
rideaue In so doing, the intelligent critic not only tells a very 
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big story, because in this class of farce there is nothing “ good’ 
whatever, but also probably expends all his French. This is a 
fearful system. Why should we be obliged to see a farce badly 
written and acted, because certain of the patricians don’t think 
it right to drop in till the first act of the great play is on? 

It is of no use looking to the critics, they are flatter than 
soda water that has been uncorked a week ; a little wholesome 
hissing is the only chance, and I wish some one would administer 
a dose. 

Easter Monday has this year not been regarded by many 
managers as their opening day. Many Easter burlesques were 
in full swing before in olden days dress rehearsals were thought 
of. 

Among the dramas that were in operation before Easter, two 
are particularly worthy of notice, viz., Arrah-na-Pogue at 
the Princess’s, and Faces in the Fire at the St. James’s. To 
the former of these all applause belongs; not only is it well 
acted, but the play itself is really good. The scenery is spoilt 
by a day and night representation of an impossible castle, sur- 
rounded by impossible rocks, with ditto sheep in a highly 
critical position on the aforesaid rocks ; but the last scene is so 
good, that it makes up for any absurdities in the rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault are each irreproachable ; she charm- 
ing, he the honest, bull-making, and at the same time high- 
minded and upright Paddy. Mr. D. Murray deserves the 
greatest praise for the way in which he acts as the villain of the 
piece. He masters the great difficulty of being detestable 
and at the same time not being detested by the audience, a 
misfortune only too well known to those unfortunate people who 
are forced to be wicked on the stage. 

Mr. Fisher has not much to do, but the little he has he ren- 
ders in his usual clever, quaint manner. 

The play is, as I have said, really good. The story is inter- 
esting, and at the same time no needless minor plots are intro- 
duced (except, and I see the question has already been asked 
in a facetious contemporary, why does Beamish, after a muddy 
night-walk, appear suddenly in the dandiest of dandy dresses ?) 

The trial scene is very good, and in short this play is oue of 
the few which show that England can do something on the 
stage. 

As much cannot honestly be said for Faces in the Fire. The 
Saturday Review informs us that thirty years ago this play was 
well known in France as Mathilde. In English it is perhaps a 
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leetle long. Mrs. C. Matthews is now and then, and Mr. A, 
Stirling, always and as usual, unnatural and heavy to a degree. 
That third Roscius, Mr. H. J. Montague, shows his utter want 
of any sense of acting as much as usual; but Mr. C. Matthews, 
as “ Cecil Vane,” and Miss Herbert as “ Mrs. Glanvil,” are both 
excellent. He is certainly the best comic actor of the day. She 
is the most lady-like, if not the best-looking actress on the stage. 
One word to Mr. Telbin on his drawing-room scenery. We 
have never had the misfortune to enter a room with such bilious- 
looking walls as he depicts, and fervently trust that none such 
exist in England. Why can't a drawing-room on the stage be 
made to resemble in some slight degree a real drawing-room ? 
Surely very little observation is required to see that what is 
seriously called a “saloon in Mr. Hargrave’s House, Ken- 
sington,” might as well be employed in another piece for 
Aladdin’s fairy palace, except some one might say it was too 
rich in colouring. 

I have a pleasant task in recording the excellent performance 
to be seen at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The burlesque, though 
not so attractive as many in which the charming manageress has 
appeared, is very good, and introduces to the British public some 
actors who are sure to become well-known favourites before long, 
among whom let me mention Mr. 8S. Dewar, and H. Cox, and 
a very pretty looking little lady, Miss Augusta Wilton. 

The dancing is good, and the last scene very pretty, though 
perfectly uncalled for. I should have decidedly avoided this extra 
expense had I been manager. Let me hint that a carpenter 
standing about the stage ought not to be visible from the centre 
of the stalls. The theatre is very prettily done up, and the 
stalls the most comfortable I ever had the pleasure of sitting in. 
Vandyke Brown, an old Strand piece, and to my ideas rather a 
broad one, concludes the performance. 

Oh! by the way, Miss Wilton, why allow such a foolish 
paragraph to appear in your play-bill as the following— 

“ Previous to the commencement of the performance, will be 
exhibited the New Act Drop by Mr. C. James.” 

The idea of exhibiting a curtain is too amusing. I wonder 
they didn’t charge extra for the ent’actes. 

At the Lyceum The Mountebank has appeared with success, 
and Mr. Fechter’s son, of whom I hear great praise; but of this 
[ trust to be able to impart to the curious more in my next. 
The play is already well known as Belphegor. 

The Strand is also bristling with novelty, of which I can only 
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promise future notices. I trust my readers will appreciate my 
honesty in refusing to criticise pieces which I have not seen— 
a habit too often departed from. 

I am glad to say the Music Halls are increasing rather than 
diminishing in the interest of their programmes. The Alhambra 
ballets are still the great attraction, and deserve to be so. Arthur 
Lloyd is the great favourite of the day in his peculiar line, in 
which he certainly is very good. I can only say I saw a party 
of Life Guards convulsed at his song when he is attired as a 
Foot Guardsman. 

Hodge Podge, “ according to Act of Parliament,” which means 
without words, a pretty spectacle, is still in vogue; and Orphée 
aux Enfers is well done at the Canterbury. 

At the Oxford the D’Aubans sing a very clever song. M. 
Lavassiére is a fair tenor, but it is out of place for him to sing 
“Hosanna” as he does in Les Rameaur. The Oxford holds 
1,500 visitors, and is generally well filled ; the number of hands 
employed nightly at the Oxford and Canterbury Halls is nearly 
150; and the average expenditure £500 per week, exclusive of 
advertising, and both halls are very capitally managed by 
Mr. Morton. 

Let me in conclusion hope that my next bavardage will make 
a full atonement for the many shortcomings in this one. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Life of Julius Cesar. Vol. 1. London: Casseit, Perrer 
AND GALPIN. 

This is a very extraordinary book. In it a close parallel 
is drawn between Napoleon Bonaparte and Julius Cesar. 
Fatalism seems to pervade the whole volume, and the 
allusions to Cesar are in many cases applicable to the ante- 
cedents of the present French Emperor. Let us give an extract 
which will demonstrate the fatalism to which the author clings 
so pertinaciously: ‘There exists, in moral as well as physical 
order, a supreme law, which assigns to institutions, as to certain 
beings, a fated Kasil, marked by the term of their utility.” 
From these premises the establishment of the consular republic 
is argued. At pages 359-60 occurs the following, which is, of 
course, an allusion to the coup d’état: “ Because Cicero and 
Torquatus defended Catiline,” ergo, exclaims the Imperial 
scribe, “the misfortunes of the times obliged the most notable 
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men to have dealings with those whose antecedents seemed to 
devote them to contempt.” The Emperor speaks probably from 
experience. Some wit’s oracle in the Saturday Review complains 
that the Emperor has not quoted English authorities, such as Meri- 
vale and the late Sir G. C. Lewis, and that German book-worms 
have been comparatively disregarded; but the paid critic of 
Southampton-street forgets to state that the numerous foot-notes 
on each page give, what in Scotch parlance would be called 
“chapter and verse” from old Roman historians, who may be 
supposed to know a little more about Julius Czesar than popular 
lecturers or atrabilious revilers. ‘True, we have to wade through 
292 dreary pages of epitome before we have a word about 
Julius Cesar ; and at page 302, we find poor Cesar’s life hashed 
up with paltry extracts from Plutarch, which tell us_ that 
“Julius Ceesar was reproached with the affectation of scratching 
his hair with one finger only, so that he should not disarrange 
his hair.” If Julius Cyesar had been forced, in those days, to read 
his own life in Mr. Wright’s English translation, he would, 
perhaps, be immortalized as the general who took snuff and 
used wet-bandages to keep himself awake. The work which 
has emanated from the Tuileries is interesting, but the translation 
is poor. At page 35 we read: “ Unity and fixity of direction.” 
No doubt both words occur in Johnson; but the authority of 
the latter is about as doubtful as the powers and letters patent 
of Colonial Bishops before the recent judgment in re Colenso, 
was delivered. 

The Emperor tells us that, “in times of transition, bold and 
unscrupulous men alone thrust themselves forward ;” he does not 
add, what everybody knows, that France was, not very many 
years ago, in a state of transition, or tell us who then took good 
care to thrust himself forward. Such insinuations cannot but 
lead one to awkward conclusions ; and the Emperor would have 
done well if he had not offered such tempting baits to English 
critics. 

But the worst part of the book is its English. We are told 
that Cesar “attracted all eyes by his name,” page 305. But, 
we are at a loss to conceive what the translator means by such a 
sentence as the following :— “‘ Embrace the new ideas, to direct 
by moderating them,” page 360, or by ‘“‘ Become suspected, he 
was deprived of his priesthood,” page 306. A _hard-worked 
man like the Emperor of the French should not write books for 
circulation in this country, unless he translates them himself, or 
else gets some other competent person to do justice to his 
thoughts. 
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The Brown Book, for 1865. Second Edition, revised, Is. 
London: Saunpers, Ortey & Co. February 1866. 

Of all the numerous guide and handy-books which have been 
issued, this is by far the best shilling’s worth we have yet seen. 
The book is invaluable to all visitors to London. The last edition 
is larger than that for 1864; and a summary is given of the dif- 
ferent Scientific, Religious, and other Societies of London. Why 
are the S. P. G., the National Sunday League, and the A. P. U. C. 
omitted, and all others inserted? We miss the index which 
was contained in the edition for 1864. On the other hand, the 
edition for 1865 does more justice to the theatres ; and it not only 
mentions all, but states the style of amusement to be seen at 
each. At the end of the book is a very able critique on most of 
the current pieces. 


Debrett’s Peerage. MWlustrated. 1865. London: Bosworrtn, 
Regent Street; Wesrerron, Knightsbridge; Dran & Son, 
Ludgate Hill. 

Debrett’s Baronetage and Knightaye. UWustrated. 1865. London : 

Boswortu ; Westerton; Dean & Son. 

Debrett’s are by far the best handy-books to the Peerage and 
Baronetage, and the price of each volume is only seven shillings. 
The editions for the present year have been very carefully cor- 
rected up to the time of publication. Debrett is a far more 
portable book than Burke, and not half as dear. No club or 
common room should be without both volumes. 


Sketches from Life and Jottings from Books. By W. H.C. Nation. 
London: T. C. Newsy. 1864. 

This is a remarkable well-written book, and abounds in life- 
like descriptions of various men and scenes. Bathing a la mode 
is a chapter which we commend to the attention of bathers 
in Scotland, particularly to those on the Ayrshire coast. Mr. 
Nation prefers the bathing system of Boulogne to that estab- 
lished in England, and gives us very good reasons. If decency 
be occasionally outraged in England, in Scotland there can be 
either no decency to be violated, or else no regulations, if Largs, 
or even Nairn (the Brighton of the North), be taken as ex- 
amples. 

The life and death of Major Clancie, the grandest cheat of 
his age, is very well told in the chapter headed, “ An Artful 
Dodger.” Mr. Nation is of opinion that we do not boast half 
enough of our intellectual progress. We may be geologized for 
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Zadkiel for sixpence a year, and theologized by Mr. Spurgeon at 
a penny a week,2nd still be quite unable to realize the state of the 
literary wilderness in which our forefathers were condemned to 
wander. One of Mr. Nation’s best chapters is drawn from 
a book of instruction called a “ Help to Discourse,” published 
about two hundred years ago. In it a woman is compared to 
a ship, because there are two things which cannot be too much 
“trimmed ;” lastly, adds the old writer, one ship may belong to 
many merchants, and many merchants may be owners of one 
ship, so must not the wife ; she must be property but to one, and 
lastly (give ear ye disciples of Madam Rachel) a ship may be 
painted, but a woman should not. 

The gatherings from grave-stones are curious ; but, as we do 
not see one epitaph half so strange as that on Peter Isnell, in 
Crayford Churchyard, we give our readers a copy which we made 
two Sundays ago :— 

“To THE Memory oF Peter ISNELL, PArisH CLERK, AGED 70. 

“The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out, ‘Amen ;’ 
In his youth he was married, like other young men, 
3ut his wife died one day, so he chanted ‘Amen.’ 
A second he took ; she departed, what then ? 
He married and buried a third with ‘Amen.’ 
Thus his joys and his trouble were trebled, but then 
His voice was deep bass, and he sung out ‘Amen,’ 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
So his horn was exalted in blowing ‘Amen,’ 
But he lost all his wind at just threescore and ten, 
So here with three wives he must wait till again, 
The trumpet shall call him to sing out,‘ Amen,’” 


The Sabbath. Vols. I. and ll. By the late Sir William Dom- 
ville, Bart. London: Cuapman & Haut. 

Scotch Sabbatarianism would stand but a poor chance of 
existence if these two learned volumes were placed in the hands 
of the people by issuing cheap editions. The book exhausts 
the subject, and is worthy the attention of all scholars. 

What is Sabbath-breaking ? Edinburgh: (Epmonston & Dova@.as) 
has also been sent to us ; it takes a very fair and sensible view 
of the Sunday question, and might be put forth as a feeler for 
Sir William Domville’s larger work. 

Thoughts for our Homes. By F.H. London: Emmy Farrn- 
FULL. 1865, 

The authoress of this little work deserves the thanks of all 

thinking people. The Thoughts are not only remarkable for a 
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high tone and unconventional morality, but they express plainly 
several important truths. There are two serious errata, which 
will probably be corrected in future editions. 

We have received An Address to the Friends of Free Enquiry 
and Free Expression, by Mr. Thomas Scott (London : RuEYNELL.) 
We commend the address to the little Popes of Convocation, the 
Guardian and the Record. The writer says that many who 
should be throwing oil upon the waters are, by their inexplicable 
adherence to some time-honoured but transparent fallacies, simply 
adding fuel to the fire; and adds, that all immoral statements 
and unjust statutes ought to be put aside henceforth and for ever. 
Mr. Scott exhorts bigots to unfetter their minds from preposses- 
sion and prejudice ; we have much pleasure in drawing atten- 
tion to this outspoken manifesto. 

Before us lie some prospectuses; one of a promised book 
called Fifteen Years’ Campaign of a Scotch Cobbler in the Horse 
Guards. (London: James Dowir.) The book was to have been 
an eaposé of certain jobberies in the War Office, and had it been 
published it might have formed a suitable companion to the Ed- 
munds Report of 1865. 

The Politecal Clap-trap Company (Limited). 282, Strand. 

This is a good joke, and hits rather hard at the members of 
the present Government, of whom the generalissimo is Viscount 
Jocose, M.P., and the secretary, Whipper Firebrand, Esq., M.P. 
The “new Company” starts with a capital of 1000 speeches, in 
100 shares of 10 speeches each. It would be unfair to state the 
contents of the prospectus. 


A Zulws Answer to Dr. Cumming (London: Farran) is 
rather out of our beat, and we cannot enter into the conto- 
versy. The Zulu completely “sits upon” a not very luminous 
but most voluminous writer, who is perpetually thrusting on the 
public everything out of which letters to the Times, or religious 
looking books, can be made. 


Clack, No. 4 (Plymouth, James & James), contains some very 
good articles, and does not plume itself in the “ feathered fop- 
peries” of the Owl. Sir John Bowring contributes a translation 
from the Chinese. The name of “ our facetious contemporary ” 
is accounted for in the circumstance of its having been started by 
three Lemons—Leman Blanchard, Mark Lemon, and Henry 
Lemon ; they, being men of spirit, had only to put a little spice 
into their work, and Punch was the result. Why are the unini- 
tiated not treated to a definition of “Clack ?”” Or are we to 
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suppose that all talk which does not savour of shop or trade is 
“ clack ?” 

The Museum and English Journal of Education (Part 12, 
London, T. Nerson & Sons) reflects far more credit on its 
printers and publishers than on the general scope and ability of 
its articles and writers. One gentlemen who assumes a high- 
sounding Greek polysyllable as a nom de plume, asserts that 
“one of the chief difficulties with which teachers have to con- 
tend is the apathy of parents,” and that “many a teacher has 
failed because he was not understood.” With regard to the first 
difficulty, we beg leave to inform the writer that the over-anxiety, 
and not the “apathy,” of parents is a constant source of annoyance 
to inexperienced tutors. Old “hands” at coaching listen out of 
politeness, but we doubt if mothers’ hopes and fears have much 
influence on the teacher or the taught. The second remark of 
the writer puts us in mind of a mathematical tutor at Cambridge, 
who said that his mission was to teach men the truth, and who 
carried his theory into effect by setting his pupils equations 
which would not solve. The said tutor had a good ear for music, 
and would even condescend to criticise Madam Goddard ; but we 
may be pardoned for insinuating that he, too, with all his acquire- 
ments and polish, failed, because, like the writer in the M., he was 
“‘notunderstood” either by his pupils or their parents. Professors 
and tutors must be very hard-worked if they cannot find time to 
write better articles than those contained in the English Journal 
of Education. 


ANTI-TEAPOT ENIGMA. 
I’m noted for three things beginning with D, 
Likewise for another beginning with C ; 
Please to mention these attributes, also my name, 
For scandal and gossip are in most towns the same ; 
To help you, if needs be, in guessing this riddle, 
I own to a little d just in the middle. 
Answer :—Reapiny—Drink—Dirt— Dissent— Cant. 
AN EPITAPH. 
Here lies Nicholas Wiseman, that eminent Cardinal, 
Who, if sins you committed, could easily pardon all ; 
But our sorrow, though great, still admits consolation, 


We shall soon have another to whitewash the nation. 
G. W. 
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CAMBRIDGE RHYMES. 


THERE was a Fellow of Gonville and Caius, 

Who was fond of presiding at ‘‘ Hassocks and Teas,” 
Where he sung his own praises,— 
And sent others to blazes, 

Bah! what a Teapot! this Fellow of Caius. 


There was a young Freshman of Don's. 8, 
Who was ask’d to take tea at the Dean’s 
But when first he got there, 
The Dean said, “ Take a chair,” 
Which astonish’d the Freshman of Queen’s. 


There was a young sprig of Emmanuel, 
Who said to a cad, “ I will tan you well ;” 
But the cad ran away, 
He “ warn’t goin’ to stay 
To be tann’d by a sprig of Emmanuel.” 
There was a young “hinfant ” of Jesus, 
Who said he’d take honours to please us ; 
But then after all, 
He just scrap’d through the poll, 
This saucy young “hinfant” of Jesus. 
CAMBORITUM. 





PROBLEMS 
For tHe BeEnerit or THE SCIENTIFIC. 

2. Given, 2 Roman Catholic priest and a Dissenting preacher 
boxed up in a railway carriage ; find which of these gentlemen 
would be the first to turn up his nose at the other, and what 
would be the elevation of that organ. 

4, Given, two old maids and a family tea- -pot ; find, in degrees, 
the quantity of scandal they would talk in 174 minutes, and. what 
would be the proportion of young ladies to gentlemen at whom 
their invectives would be hurled. 

5. Given, a young damsel of 20, and an interesting novel of 
three volumes ; find how long a period would elapse “before she 
would peep into the end of volume iii. 

6. Given the efcentricity of the planet Uranus ; calculate the 
eccentricity of Dean Close, allowing 89 per cent. for his anti- 
smoking proclivities. 


T. C. 
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is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
charaéters, and perfons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
anfwer to the inquiry may be obtained of 
RICHARD BARRETT, 


13, Mark Lane, Lonpon, 


where every defcription of Letterprefs, Lithographic, and 
Copper-plate 

ated PRINTING 
is executed on reafonable terms ; the various departments being 
replete with the moft modern appliances for the production of 
fuperior work, comprising New Founts of Book and Fancy 
Types, Powerful Stream Printinc and Curtinc Macuinegs, 
Hyprautic and other Presses, &c., offering to thofe intending 
to print a Book, Pamphlet, Pofting Bill, Circular, Card, &c., 
equal and unufual advantages. 

A choice affortment of OLp-FACED LETTER, now fo frequently 
chofen by authors of tafte, is included in the Plant, and will be 
found eminently fuitable for Prayer-books, Hymnals, Church 
Services, Miflals, Choir Notices, &c., in black and red or more 
colours of ink. 

A Specimen Book of Types, and information for authors, fent 
free on application to 


R. BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, CITY. 





ERBERT J. PIKE, Tailor, Robe Maker, Hatter, and Shirt 
Maker, having been appointed by the President as the Oxford Agent to the 
Anti-Teapot Society, is prepared to supply the authorised uniforms of the A, T. 8. 
Boat and Cricket Clubs. 
H. T. PIKk, 2 and 3, Turl Street, Oxford. 





NATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ELECTION—-NOVEMBER, 1865. 








The favour of your VoTE and INTEREST is earnestly solicited on behalf of 


MRS. MARY PRINCE, 
AGED 73 YEARS. 

Widow of the late P. A. Parvo, of Mitcham and Epsom, Schoolmaster (son of the 
late Rev. JOHN PRINCE, 55 years Chaplain of the Magdalen Hospital), who in 
consequence of failing health, was necessitated to relinquish his occupation some few 
years previous to his decease, ultemately leaving his widow and family unprovided 
for. 

The Case is strongly recommended by The Ven. ARCHDEACON HALE, Charterhouse ; 
Dr. Jonson, No. 12, Eaton Place, S.; Miss ALEXANDER, Epsom ; Miss BULT, No. 1, 
Houghton Place, Ampthill Square ; by whom Proxies will be gratefully received. 




















THE ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW. 


Edited by Members of the Universities, and contributed to solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society. 


No. 1, Price Threepence. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Teapots and Anti-Teapots. 6. Home and Foreign, by Exon. 
2. The Crinose Crisis. 7. Fat People. 
3. A Literary and Theatrical Letter, by 8. Cambridge Rhymes, by Camboritum. 

Rewog. 9. Public School and College Literature. 
4. Young England on Matrimony. 10. “ Honour to whom Honour is due.” 
5. Teapots we have heard of. 11. Problems. 

No. 2, Price Fourpence. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Oxford and Cambridge, by Sorbonist. 7. A Bridal Dialogue. 
2. Tourists and Curists. 8. Literature of the Public Schools— 
8. The Crinose Crisis. (A Defence of Paris, Harrow, Eton, Rugby. 

Crinoline.) 9. Poor Feet. 
4. Home and Foreign, by Exon. 10. Letter from AMudhattan, by Eroom. 
5. A Literary and Theatrical Letter. | 11. The Partnership, by S. M. 
6. Smoking no Murder, by C. W. B. 


*Erratum, p. 21, for relinquish v¢ad extinguish. 
No. 3, Price Fourpence. 
CONTENTS. 


1, The Principles of Anti-Teapotism. | . Choice Advertisements. 
2. Political Organization of America. 7. A Literary and Theatrical Letter. 
3. Indignation Meetings, by Camboritum. 8. Cries of the Wounded. 
4. The Vote by Ballot. 9. The Sunday Question. 
5. Home and Foreign, by Exon. 10. Notices to Correspondents. 
No. 4, Price Fourpence. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Proposed Vandalism at Westminster | 5. Charitable Lawgivers. 

Abbey. 6. Past and Present. By Exon. 
2. The British Anti-Tobacco-Smoking | 7. A Literary and Theatrical Letter. 

Society. 8. The Blazeton Season. By Eroom. 
5. The Proper Study for Mankind. 9. Old England’s Reply to Young 
4, A Glance at Cambridge. England on Matrimony. 


No. 6, price 6d., will appear on August Ist, 18665. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: WHEELER & DAY, 106, High Street. 
Reading : GOLDER, London Road. 


PRIEST, a member of the A.T.S., asks his associates and all 

others to assist him in one or both of the following objects :—The restoring 
of his chancel, or the building of a parsonage. His parish is a poor one. Tho 
President of the A.T.S. will take charge of all subscriptions, and will answer all 
enquiries addressed to him, under cover to the Publishers. 








eases lapataanee Books, Almanacks, Pocket Books, &c., 


at 


JAMES GOLDER’S, LONDON ROAD WEST, READING. 
Bookbinding aud Printing on the premises. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 
20, PICCADILLY ; 


AND AT 
11, ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON. 
INVITES ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL AND FULL-BODIED 
WINES OF GREECE, 


Which are guaranteed to be absolutely PURE, and not in any way 
strengthened by the addition of ARTIFICIAL SPIRIT. 














GREEK WINES. 


Per Doz. | Per Doz 
SANTORIN, adry red wine, with } 20 COMO, a red wine, resembling 
Port-wine flavour ............... 5 » young full-bodied and rsh | 2, 
Ditto full bodied......... 24s. Port, an excellent wine ......... 
THERA, a white wine, full of loo Ditto Mee Goi ook 30s. 
body, with Madeira character § ” | MONT HYMET, red, a full- 
Ditto ES ee 24s. | bodied dry wine, resembling > 16s. 
Ditto matured............ 28s. | Claret, without acidity ......... 
CALLISTE, an excellent stout | MONT HYMET, white, a dry 


dinner wine, approaching Cha- 6s 


wine, equal to and resenting | 24s. 
blis in character, without 


rich Bucellas 


KEFFESIA, RED,recommended — 


a dry wine, acquiring with age | 


ST. ELIE (or “Wine of Night,”) } | acidity 
a fine Amontillado flavour and |} 24s. | KEFFESIA, WHITE ............ Os. 
character ;  txcomparable at] | CYPRUS OF THE COM-) go, 
AUR idiivenmnsinseentisans see MANDERY ........... iaisinioieenis § ; 
Ditto WEE picgckvnsahitacuste 28s. | BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red 245 
Ditto MACULE wee... 32s. eg RL SRS Re EAE EE TT 
AMBROSIA (or “ Wine of Bac- } MALMSEY MUSCAT ...... .. 48s. 
chus’’), a sweet white wine oi 30s. PATRAS, White ... ......... a  * 
igh character and flavour } . 
LBS sete aad fac | oy of to above in Fut dep Tw 
| Dozen extra. 


dessert wine, and far superiorto > 42s. | 

Tent for the Communion ... f | CHIO MASTICA RAKI, 6s. per Bot. 
VISANTO, an exceedingly lus- | A peculiar, but appetite giving and 

cious and fine white wine; 48s. | __ invigorating cordial. 

delicious for dessert... 6... | 

“Comparing Greek wines with Bordeaux of equal price, we get much more for our money. 
There is more body in them, using the word body to imply fulness and rotundity of taste, and what 
satisfies the stomach, and alcoholic strength also, apart from flavour.......++++++++ It follows that 
the persons to whom we should recommend Greek wines especially are those who are hardly weaned 
from brandied wine, and who require something full-bodied. I find the Red Hymettus much 
relished by a patient in an advanced stage of phthisis, who says he really prefers port, but that it 
makes him too hot and thirsty, whereas the Hymettus quenches his thirst, and gives him ‘support’ 
besides. A second patient, who has had a narrow escape from puerperal fever, says it agrees wells 
and has checked diarrhcta.  ..,....ccccsceossecseeeoves These wines, I repeat,should be chosen by those 
who want something full and round, and who desire purity and wholesomeness as well as cheap. 
ness. At the same time let me say that I have presented some of the older Hymettus, especially 
the white, to fastidious persons, who find it ‘not only jirreproachable for a wine of its class, but 
having promise of high and peculiar merit.’—Revort on Cogap Wink (by our Special Empirical 
Commissioner), Medical Times and Gazette, January 7 and 14, 1865. 


Detailed Priced List of all other Wines, Spirits, & Liqueurs, post free on application. 
TERMS—CASH. 


Country orders must contain a remittance. Tv ensure safety, all cheques should be 
crossed “Bank of London.” Post Office orders to be payable at the Chief Office (E.C.) 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Single Bottles of Wines and Spirits forwarded. 











SAMUEL DEACON & ©Co., 


Advertisement Agents, 
Agents for the insertion of Advertisements in 
Newspapers, Magazines, &c., 
154, LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILIE, CITY, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN ANY PAPER OR PAPERS. 
A Complete Rist of Actuspapers sent ow Application. 


All Advertisements for the Anti-Teapot Review to be sent to 
above Address. 





URNISHED APARTMENTS in London, at 3, Northumberland 
Court, Charing Cross, W.C. Mr. Vanderspek is fully recommended by the 
President of the A.T.S. Gentlemen and families visiting London will find this 
house central, clean and healthy. Charges moderate. 
Address Mr. VANDERSPEK, 3, Northumberland Court, Charing Cross, London, W.C, 


JOHN LILLYWHITE’S CRICKET WAREHOUSE, 


10, SEYMOUR STREET, EUSTON SQUARE, N.W. 





THE FINEST CANE-HANDLE BATS IN ENGLAND. 


Enclose a Post-office Order for 2/8. for one of his best selected 
four-year-old warranted, 


JOHN LILLYWHITE’S “CRICKETER’S COMPANION,” 


Post FREE For 13 Stamps, 


K. ©. 8. 


NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES, 
PLAIN AND IN COLOURS. 
At WHEELER & DAY’s, Booksellers and Stationers, 


106, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 
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The “ Sun” Hetospaper. 


~~ 
PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
By WILLIAM ANDREWS, at 112, SrRanp. 
Originally founded by Mr. Pitt, towards the close of last contury : October 1, 1792. 


Subscribers will find in the columns of Taz SuN the most careful attention directed 
to the perfect organization of all the various departments of a journal—Parliamentary 
Repor:s, Political Articles, and Literary Criticisms, as well as the most accurate 
information, Commercial, Sporting, Naval, Military, Legal, Theatrical, Musical, 
Artistic, Scientific, Police, Shipping, Markets, &c. ; together with copious supplies 
of original Foreign Correspondence. 

Advertisers are reminded of the peculiar advantages held out to them by Tur 
Sun, from its widely-diffused and firmly-secured circulation, not only in the Metro- 
polis, but throughout all parts of the United Kingdom, among the houses of the 
Country Gentlemen of England, in Club Rooms, Libraries, Hotels, and Public 
Institutions. 

Annual Subscription (paid in advance), Unstamped, £5 4s. ; Stamped, £6 4s. 

Post-office Orders (made payable at the Strand Morey Order Office) and all com- 
munications to be addressed to Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, SUN OFFICE, 112, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


THE “SUN” NEWSPAPER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS - 





SCALE OF CHARGES. 


s. d. 
Trades... = i Be 7 lines, 2s. 6d.; 0 4a line after. 
Companies... = roe ay Sie 2 2 


Prospectuses ... 
Paragraphs 


Special arrangements may be made for a SERIES of insertions, or for a permanent 
use of a fixed space. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CURIOSITY. 


—_—_-- 


With a copy of 


Che Sun, 


Price 4D.; STAMPED, 5v.; 
is presented GRATIS (with a Supplement) 


A MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHED FAC-SIMILE of the FRONT 
PAGE of THE SUN of Monday, the 2nd January, 1865. 


*,* For the convenience of Subscribers wishing to preserve the Photo- 
graph, a suitable frame is provided, and may be had at Tar Son Orrice, 
price ls. The Photograph,ON CARD, 6d. ; or mounted in frame, 1s. 6d. 








THE 


LONDON REVIEW 
CHURCH COMMISSION. 


--— 20F9{00——— 


THE LONDON REVIEW having sent out Special 
Commissioners to collect practical information as to the 
working and efficieney of the Church and other religious 
denominations throughout England and Wales, and to 
enquire into their respective influence and progress, and 
into the moral condition of the people in the various 


districts, 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 


COMMENCED ON 


APRIL ~B, 


AND IS CONTINUED WEEKLY. 


EVERY SATURDAY,—Price 4d., Stamped 56d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, £1 17s. 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
Post Office Orders payable to ISAAC SEAMAN,. 


Orrice—11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 














